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ABSTRACT ^ 

This document describes the development of a model 
career counselor-technician curriculum' at the junior college level. 
The initial steps taken included the organization of aiT advisory 
cpBiiittee^ the selection of Delgado Junior College as a sponsoring 
insti?tution^ the selection of a project director^ and the proposal of 
a project budget. After establishing the need for a career * 
counselor-technician^ analyzing the availability and characteristics 
of potential students and faculty, selecting a curriculum models and 
determining curriculum content^ a prototype curriculum was developed. 
The prototype -is designed to allow flexibility at any point in order • 
to accommodate the needs of different locales. In order to avoid 
over-specializing the student and , limiting his horizontal mobility-^ 
an occupational cluster or job-family approach is employed. However^ 
the curriculum^is sufficiently specialized to meet tbe demands of the 
.employer as »to job ^Jitry skills. Curriculum outlines and course 
descriptions for foj/r specific h-uman service programs now offered at 
other community c^fieges.are presented as representative of current 
curriculum design i^ this fields along j||th course description? for 
the' prototype career counselor-technicap program. A survey of the 
lj.terature is inclu-ded, as well as the 'proceedings of a 1973 seminar 
on career couni?eling. (NH'M) v 
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FOREWORD 



•In Very recent years ther'& ha;* developed a great concern for tltk \ 
expansion of career education and a significant vplume^of discussion 
Has focused' upon the coranunity college system* Thip report, the fourth 
*ld a jserles of publications resulting f rom ^he community college project 
supjiorted by the Carnegie Corporation, presents the case for more counselors 
prepare^! to serve students In all aspects of career education and also ^ 
presents a suggested curriculum for the training o'f such counselors In 
the community college. * * - , . 

Gratitude is expressed to Dr. Cecil Groves and Dr. Edx^ard Kennedy of 
Delgado. Junior College in New Orleans whose commitment to the expansion 
of opi^ortuitltles f<5r minority students in the community colleges' provided 
the leadership needed for the successful completion of this study. Also, . 
we wish to acknowledge the tremendous contribution to the study by the 
professional andl business leaders in New Orleans who willingly served on 
the several cpmmittees fox the study. 

The Southern Regional Education Board expresses appreciation to the 
Carnegie Corporation whose financial assistance has sustained SREB's efforts, 
to expand opportunity to black students through the community colleges. 



Rogers J. Newman 
Director 

Institute for Higher , 
Educational Opportunity 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Soutbera Regional Education Board *s interest in the development 
of a "Career Technician Counselor" is a direct result of a project 
designed to expand the role of the public community colleges in ser- 

« 

vices to blacks in the South. With support from the Carnegie Cdrpor^ 
ation, SREB's Ins^tiite for Higher Educational Opportunity began the 
project in 1960. In its- second project report, .published in •1970, 
the point was made^, that traditional counseling services do not gen- 
erally meet the needs o^ "the new student". and of the bl^ck student 
in particular. -> ^ 

*A new type of counselor is needed. These students '^must 
be^ reached by. people who know how to communicate with, 
them. They musf be assisted in defining their aspirations - 
and identifying their career choices. This help must come , ^ 
to them, as few of these students in need will go to aft 
office to seek it. There has been enough experimentation 
to demonstrate that a new type of occupational counselor, , . 

perhaps to be known as "Career Associate," is needed, ^^n 
the student requires traditional counseling, the qareer a^- 
. sociate would bfe trained to refer the persog to appropriate 
sources; guidance counselor, testing center, clinical psycho- 
^ logist, ot pther. specialists. * - 

Since 19^70 there has been increasing interest shown in the "new student 

now pursuing education beyond high school. Postsecondary educational . 

institutions /re reviewing policies and practices in. response to\he 

presence of a^^highly diversified student population* The significance 

of identifying a meaningful career 'choice ^1^^ djj^tinct importance 

in die student's' selection of an institution to attend and ifl providing 



* The Black yCommunitysand the Community Collef^e — Action 
Programs for Expanding Opportunity. SREB, 1970, p.47r 
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motivation for socQess. Since t^e public conmunity co],l^ge8 enroll 
a substantial nunfoer of "new students", a program for training a new 
type of career counselor 'might well be located in that^ type! of insti- * 
tut ion. 



*The program, at l6ast at its initfial stages, could well 
be centered in the junior college and the associate degree 
could be the first qualification required of the career 
* associate. Witii age .and experience, this person might 
if he desired, work toward degrees at the baccalaureate or 
graduate level. 

Interest in this potential development has increased at the national, 
regional, and state levels. Thp Florida legislature, for exaii5)le,. 
passed legislation which recognize^ the "occupational specialist" 
as an important resorurce In the counseling services provided in the 

public schools. In a metnQrandum from Florida's Department of Education 

I- ' * 

to all district school superintendent^ on July 6, 1971, some of the tasks 

whi<jh might be assigned t^o an occupational specialist, working under, the 

supervision of a certified counselor, were described: 

a. Identification of potential or actudl school dropouts 



** b. Intensive counseling with potential or actual school 
dropouts and their parents or families ^ 

c. Counseld^g students, teachers, and school admlnisti^AJoirs^ 
concerning^ available job opportunities and requirements 

d. Assisting with the planning and implementation of the' 
vocational testing program ^ 

/ 

e. Assisting in evaluation of the career guidtoce services 
provided by the school board 



*Ibid., p. A8 V . ' 
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• f. ^As^sting in ^identifying and securing job placements 
• , for persons coii?)l'eting or leaving direct job-related 

preparatory 'programs and seeking employment ' ' ' ^ 

' -g.- Assisting in two-^ear follow-up studies of persons 

completing or leaving direct job-related preparatory 
training programs. * ' 

During 1972-73 SREB*s Institute for Higher Educational Opportunity 

conducted a preliminary exploration and study of some questions related 

to training a counselor-technician, ^en the^issue of the appropriate 

title for this person is ndt settled. Other .questions whidx immediately 

4 

arise are: 



What kind of curriculum will be required '^to trs^ln these * 
persons? Could i curriculum be developed which has both 
vertical ^d horizontal mobility for the participants? 

As a prerequisite to the outlining of a curriculum, what ^ 
^ is the logical job description for the career technician 
coun^lor? ' ^ ^ ' ' 



Will there be employment af ter^training? Where? 



What kind of training program WJLll be acceptable to the 
guidance and personnel professibn, to senior colleges for 
transfer credit, ^d to business and industry and the 
public schools and other community agencies? 

Should a uniform ^curriculum be constructed, or should 
provision be made for flexibility in response to local 
f career opportunities, manpower needs, and^^potenfial sources 

of employment for the trainee? 

It was felt that a "grass roots" experience at this time would be • 

helpfu^ W^pi{>viding the understandings most' urgently needed, and 

^Delgado Junior College in New .Orleans was selected for this purpose. 

There were several reasons for the selection of* this institution. 

First, Delg^o Junior College is highly oriented toward career ^edu- 

cation. Its administration is aware of the importance of providing . 

a new dimension to counseling. During ^n exploratory conference in 
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New Orleans, .it was found Chat business an^ industrial, leaders shared 
this attitude, that the pub'lie school systent and its counseling ^taff 
wdre interested, that a nuniber> of senior colleges and universities would 
cooperate, and that the State Board of Education would be supportive. 
Dr. Cecil Groves,^ Vice President fo^ Acaffemlc Affairs, agreed to give 
the ^ork major attention, and Dr. Edward Kennedy was available as a 
coordinator. / * . * 

The purpose of this report is to summarize what was leamed in New Orleans, 
to relate t^ese results to some other explorations, and to provide a pro- 
ject report which may be useful to institutions ' and to othep^^ groups who 
are concerned about the developtoent of the career technician counselor 
concept.^ SREB expects to continue its interest and will use this report 
as resource material in onfe or more workshops, ' 



/ 
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PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY 



The initial step taken by Dr.* Groves was to assSnble a group 
representing Louisian;^ State University, Southern University 



of "educators 
and Xavief 



University, each located in New Orleana, and fhe Louisiana Suate Board of 

Education,' the Orleans Parish School Board and Delgado Junio:: College • As 

an ad hoc committee, this group held two very lengthy meetings to examine 

and to discuss all the ramifications of the challenge presented' in the^ 
J* ' 

proposal from the Southern Regional Education Board'* ^ 

Vety appropriately, the cotnnittee concentrated its deliberations upon the 

career education concept which now has becomp a major issue in education 

throughout the nation. The case of education' for careers is certainly not' 

new to the education process, for, Ijistorically , the primary training task 

of the 'university has been in career^ recognized as necessary to the general 

welfare of society - the training of ddctors, lawyers, and ministers. To 

be sure, *thid process has been vej^ successful for the twenty percent of 

the public school students 'w](io are college bound but th^ process has . 

ignored the eighty percent who do terminate^ thei;: formal education either 

prior to high school graduation, after high sqhool graduation, or after 

• • * * * 

one to twcf- years of specialized education beyond high school. How does 
the concept of career education as used toSay propose to remove this 

deficit from the educational process? 

,^ ' — 

One educator suggested that the basic idea of career education is to review 



and revitalize all of education based on motivating students through ^ 

career awareness, orientation, exploration, and preparation. While other 

eminent educators could' be quoted on the subject, it should be- noted that 

th^re. is no widely accepted definition of career education. The,U. S. 

Commissioner of Education*? Committee on Defining Career Education has 

written; • ^ ^ 

, ../.Career education is the infusion into all educational curriculum 
and student co^sellng, kindergaMen through fourteen, of Information 
and hands-on-experience pertlnent^to real life jobs and world of work 
experience. The main thrust of career education is to prepare all 
studends for successful work lives by Improving the "basis for odcupa- 
tional choice, by facilitating the acquisition, of job skills, and by 
enhancing educational achievement in all subject area^ andjat all 
levels by making education more meaningful and relevant ttf^students. 
Career education recognizes the critical decisiori' points in life when 
, students must be prepared and equipped to decide whether to pursue a . 
job, further education,' or some copibination of both work and education. 

The fact is that large nianbers of American youth fail to 3«e the relationship 

between current schotrib- experience and some next identifiable step beyond 

school. One group in. our society most to be benefited by career education 

is. the disadvantaged who represent the results of failures in our education^ 
* . • 

economic, and health social systems. 

Not only is the concept of career education needed in high school but also 

in the lor^er grades and during the adult years. Commissioner Mar land sums 

up the rationale for career education this way; 

Career education, in sum, would reflect a far broader understarid- 
ing of thjp purpose of education in today's highly sophist-icated, 
technical, change-oriented society - the need not only to fit a ^ 
persoii to function efficiently, but to make him aware of why he is 
doing wh^t he is doing . . . and to bring relevance to 6ur classrooms 
for many who, with reason, now find learning meaningless. 



Since an Integral and essential part 6f career education is the provision 
of counseling serviced at the critical decision points which span the tima 
form childhood to aiulthood, an examination of this concern is necessary. 
Sixty-five years ago theije were no counselors. Today there are more than 
70,000 of whom a^lproximately 47,000 are schoo]L "Xiounselors. Between 1958' 
and 1968 the counseior-studenff^ratio was cut in half and has declined only 
a little sj/xce then. During this period of growth professional standards 
were raised across the board with better research-based counS'eling tools 
growing in abundance. Within the last fifteen years tl)e number of colleges 

and uhivei^ities training counselors has doubled. Also, at federal and 

\ 

State levels t^re has come a steadily increasing cail .for couQseling and 
guidance services. Thus, on the surface,, counseling and, guidance seem iti 
good shbpe. ^ , . 

The national Advisory Council on Vocation Education notes in its 6th Report 
thai?, ..beneath the surf&ce, the state tof counseling, in practice, looks 

shaky and shabby." They go on to sumriarize some of 'their concerns about 

* \ ^ ■ 

counseling and guidance whiojTare; ' • 

Coujiselors/and counseling are^eing subjected to criticism 

by other educators, parents, students, and industry, and 
there is validity in this criticism. 

Some national authorities have recommended elimination of 



mentary school counselors. ^ 

*-Numerous school boards-have reassigned counselors to 
full-time teaching duties as "economy" measures. 

*-The Veterans Administration has removed the "request 
for counseling" question from their Application for 
Educational Benefits form. 




'*-Adult and community. counseling agencies are still 
nonexistent in most parts df the country. - 

.^-Ecployment Service^ arid vocational rehabilitation 

counselors are evaluateud in terms of numbers of (?ases 
closed rather 'than quality .of seirvice provided.' 

*-Counselors are much more coigpetent in guiding persohs" 
toward college attendance than towards vocational 
education^ |' 

Job placement and follow-up services .are not now being 
routinely provided as an important part of counseling 
and guidance programs. ^ 

*-There is a need for the counselor-counselee ratio to 
be improved in the proverty pockets of the United States. 

*-Xn almost rio setting is thfe counselor-counselee ratio 
low enough to justify strict one-to-one counseling, J/6t 
counselors still persist in their attempts to use this 
technique, rather than group counseling approaches, as ' 
their primary methtfcl of helping people solve their 
problems^ • - ^ 

*-Most counselors know very little sib out thle world of ,work^ 
4)utside of ediXipation. - ^ 

*-Counselii;ig and guidance services are being rejected by the 
hard core disadvantaged as irrelevant and ineffective. 



It is^^'interesting to note that a third of the preceding listed concerns 
relate particularly to career educatfon'^when they mentj-on such things as 
lack of knowledge about the world of work or lack of competence to guide 
persons into vocation education. The blame for this situation is obviously 
\d.de spread, involving business, education and government groups.* 



Evidence* of the trouble which counseling and g\iidaiice are experiencing is 
that within the last decade there has been a decreasing number ^f placement 
slots for counselors who possess the master's and the doctor's degrees;* 
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SoBte educators observe tjiat the job market for professional coims^lors sterns, 
to beMryiri^up., Others note, that at the placement operations of national 
professional €p?tferenoes, where the number of applicants seeking ^tniJloyment 
. is at an all^im^ nigh, the nunijer of placement possibilities are at an 
•all time low* » 



imendobs ' : 



.The t;:^menddbs increase in Americans social probelms added to the myriad of 
ft » 

all ^ts other difficulties has made it impossible fiOr most of today's you^h 

to develop ti^eir skills and talents withdut the assistance ^of trained., 

O : ^ . V ^ 

professio^f^ counselors. The assumption held by soipe that society is ^ 
unwilling to provide the necessary, funds for expanded counseling staffs 
does not appear to be an accurate assessment. 

The problem of, decreasing employment opportunities in counseling may 
paxtially reside within th^ profession itself. Counselors have not, as 
.their job descriptions 'state, counseled. An example of the importance of 
coi^seling is revealed by a review qf college catalogues which typically 
state tfhat counseling is the p^timary fiyncjtion of the Counseling Center. 



'Vjjjj^rtmately ; some counselors view ^heir\ position ^la ah escape from" the 
classtoom while others have mastered the rehtorical and theoretiQal skills 

* but have not capt;ure^^ the ^.ndepth, spirit found, in a genuine tjelping re- 

^ " - * • * . ^ ^ . 0 ' . ' 

* "lationshlp with an(5th'er.v^ * * ^. , . , • 



• During the, advent of Presi^nt Johnsou*s poverty progtam, it was jEound 
that the poor, the blacky the VisadVaiitaged, were not being reached by the 
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traditional social service delivei^ systexns*f Through creative and innovative 
approaches such as the placenient of peers in outreach counseling positions, 

it was found that there exists an essential element within that relationship 

« 

cli'stinctly absent from the traditioiial counselor-counselee relationship. 

Similar findings have occurred in peer group counseling e:q)eriments in two- 

year .and , four-year collegiate institutions. Impetus i^ given to this 

assertion by the recommendation of National Advisory Council on Vocation 

£duc^tion who urge and' recommend that: x ^ y 

Decision-makers 'in educatioti make extensive provision for the 
training and employment or a wide. variety o^" para-professional 
personnel to wprk in guidauace ^deir- supervision of professionally ' % 
qualified counselots. > , . ^ , • *^ ^ 

It is strongly believed that the counseling experience ,can be an^ has been 

engaged In' by other than professional counselors. Fiwrtherroore, career 

development counseling can be engaged in by para-professional counselors 

trained in a two-year degree program offered in a collegiate institution. 

With this background of knowledge, tlje committee reached a general con- 
census to: V * t 

1) ^ organize an advisory or project committee, ^ 

2) elect a sponsoring institution and select a project director, 
3> propose a budget, 

'4 « • 

A) structure a modus operandi, and of most importance, 

5) enter into a commltihent to study and perform the ne^^ssary • 
research in collaboration with- the Southern Regional 
Education Board. 

# 

The selection of Dr. Edward Kennedy of Delgando Junior College as tlje project 
°" • ' 
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r director and the identification of ten persons to serve as an advisory 
committee (see appendix) assured the project the support and guidance that 
would be needed to achieve the purpose of the study, which was to develop, 
in conjunction with user and supplier agencies and institutions, a prototype 
curriculum for the education of career counselor- technicians. The method of 
investigation followed during the study was an exploratory one which in-^ * 
eluded, procadures of a search of literature, investigation of similar or 
comparable programs presently offered at collegiate institutions, interview 
repjcesentatives from prospective employer agencies and institutions, and 
the conduct \f a structured seminar on the subject Career Counselor- 
Technician. • V * ^ 



The Literature * Although there is a significtot volume of material related 
to the area o^ para-professionals in human service technologies, information 
regarding para-professionals ta counseling is very l^.mlted. 



More -than thirty-five documents were used in securing sufficient informarion 
which served^as the baSis of this study. Eigjiteen of these ^cuments re- 
lated to the new careers concept and the use of nonprofessionals in the 
world of work. It is interesting to note that these new careers were 
usually in the field of human ser^cps. Eleven of the documents dealt^ith 
specific and general career curricula in human services. 

♦ 

This jtudy was influenced significantly by th^ excellent* publication of 
Joan W. Swift, Human Services Career Programs and the Communit^ollege . 



publication of^^ift resoilted from a series of workshops held tVurOugh^r, 
out the United States which solicited the input of students, graduates, 
faculty, and administrators of human service programs, counselors, and 
persqns from business, industry and public- agencies. 

Specifically related, to para^prof^sgional^ in counseling, one document 
used was a studJ*T)roposal by a consortium of collegiate Institutions com- 
prising the states of North and South Carolina and Georgia. -Two other 
documents on tKe subject were secured, one from a church affiliated' two- 
year college in Spartanburg, South Carolina, and the other from the large 
multi-cai^u^ institution of Miami-Dade Junior College in Florida. 



\ 
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CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 

(Note; This section of the report has evolved from the proceedings of the 

Career counselor-tecWiician seminar conducted in New Otleans, April 11, 1973. 

A report ♦of the seminar including addresses by the consultants, Dr. Donald 

, ^ / ^ i 

T. Rippey, president, arid Dr. Don G. Creamer, deaiji of student;s, E] Centro 

Junior College, Dallas, Texas, is availa^^ and will be inailed upon request.) 
. \^ . ' \ . 

Of Central importance to the-^udy was the development of a prototype 

' . / ' 

curriculum for the sub-professional in counseling and the several cbn- 

. 8jL5ifi^rdirions made in .building a curriculum which would be both viable and 

^responsible in meeting the objectives of the study. Among these consid- 

erations were the establishment of a need for a Career Counselor- Technician, 

an analysis of the' student ^to be educated^ and the teaching Acuity, selection 

of a curriculum ipoflel, and developmeqf of content. 

Jfeed. When consideration for the building of a curriculum was begun^,^^ere 
TjorA rA^ gjn^^nn^^ questions which Vy the natur^ of the task had to be 

asked, and, if possible, answered. Dr. Donald T. Rippey * in a paper deliver- 
ed- to a seminar of "Career Xounsplor-Tex:hnicians," raised several questions 
which were important. He wrote: "The first question to be answered in the 
development of a quality technical-occupational program is whether or not 



the program is needed^" Our findings indicated thaf it ^as apparent from 
analysis of some previous attempts at curriculum development in similar 
programs that this question was not raised-, and if raised, the answer given 
was far from being adequate to justify the labor of the study. Conse- 
quently some curricula previously developed have been subsequently filed 
away in the cabinets of 'despair. 

But how does one determine need? First, ^primary consideration must be 
given* to thfe nature of the job market which is determined by the potential 
eiiq)loyer who may, in this case, represent business, industry, government, 
the public schools, colleges, ett/^tM<ill be the employer who will deter- 
minel whether or not there is a po^siMlity ]or probability for employment. 




4 

This determination will include the numbe^to be e'taployed, the nature of 
the work to b6 performed, the degree of jfar^eer mobility,* as well as the 
short or. long term nature of the job. 



Dr. Donald Rippey suggested that an ad hoc advisory committee made up of 
educators, industrialists, businessmen, Chanber of Commerce members, re- 
presentatives of labor and .government agencies should be formed. It ^ould 



be the function of this committee to ascertain the need for a stib-pro- 
fessional. Specifically, they should determine: 

1) Approximately how many will be employed ^nnually? 

2) What are the present training experiences and opportunities? 

3) What shall be. the pay differential between the trained and 
the untrained? 



V 



4) What are ^projected eti5>loyinent needs for the next one to 
five years? f . , 

5) And, lastly, how much assistance the business and Industry 

of the area is willing to provide the college if it initiates 
the program? 



Sincfe the project advisory .coinmittee (See Appendix B) was composed of 

♦ 

educators from the public school sector, the public^and private universi- 
ties, , and the State Department of Education, itywas possible to. ascertain 
with spme degree of reliability the potential' education job markets That 
market was found, upon cursory examination*, to be substantial in all sectors 
of education. There was also observed by members of the project advisory 
committee to be a ptential job market involving business and industry. 

To investigate this potential, an ad hoc committee was formed cDn5)osed 
of representatives from the ten leading industries in thjfe metropolitan 
New Orleans Ared (See Appendix C) who e!iq>loy approximately 66Z of the loceil 
work force* This committee discussed the utilization of the proposed 
counseling subprofessional, the potential job market, and reviewed the 
observations of the project advisory commit te^e. / . ^ 



In the original communiqye with the representatives from industry, they 
were apprised of three questions to be examined. The questions were: 
l'. What is the place of counseling in their employment 
practices? In the supervisor-worker relationship? 



What kind of person or'wfio was hired as Interviewers, 
testers, placement officers, and personnel manager? 

3. Who was responsible for training these persons? 
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The findings of the session were revealing in that they sijbstantiated some 
hypotheses earlier posited by the project advisory \:ommit tee. As it re- 
lated to thfe preceding question, the following statements irepresenf^ the 
genera^L observations of business and 'industry as expressed by the ad hoc 
committee. • • . 

1, Positiohs in peraonnel are usually filled with persons 
already in the company, newspersons to the work force, or 
those who.. have had similar expelriences with otfier companies. 
Two qualities, stated without exception by those present, 
^ * which the amfloyer looks for more than anything else are in- 
telligence and -personality, p'articiilarly personality., By 
personality is meant the ab;Llity to meet with and give evidence 
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of one who can adjust to sundried personality types; in other 
wor^s, one who likes "t^ople. ^ 
2. In a large measure,' personnel employees (interviewers, placfe*- 



ment officers, those who administer personnel tests, personnel 
^ managers, etc.) are para-iSrofessionals . 

/ 3. Training of personnel employees consists of a wide range 

of experiences and procedures. All, however, were company 

\ 

•^^ trained. None gave evidence that workshops, or seminar 

,5 methods outside of the company were utilized. However, as a 
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result of Federal Contract compliance and Equal Employ- 

i 

ment Opportunity guidelines, some conipanles had utilized 
both inside and outside sponsored sensitivity sessions 
for the understanding of minorities • 



Based on these observations, there would appear to be numerous employment 
opportunities in business and industry for the "person with certain select 
guidance and counseling skills, mosf.of which might be taugjit in two ^ears. 

Nationaliy, beginning in the middle 60'^8, there has been a movement tSS 
train persons at the para-professional level in human^ service related 
occupations which typically requite a person-to-person relationship in the 
delivery. Some of the Associate Degree human service technology programs 
are Mental Health Generalist, Social Service Aide, Earl^ Childhood Education, 
Teacher Aides, Parole Aide, Human Services Aide, Recreatio^jal Leader3hip 
Technician, to mention a few. Thus, .evidence of'success in a conqparable 
cluster of occupations appears overwhelmingly in support* 

While this study did not examine all possible sources of potential em- 
ployment, listed below are a sample of agencies of progrartis carrying out 
functions appropriate tb a graduate of the Career Counseling development 
technipian, program: ' ^ 

Public Welfare Agencieb 

Business and Industry (Personnel functions) 
Voluntary Family Service Agencies ^ » 

Public Housing ^ * ' ' 

Public and Private Schools - 
Two and Four-Year , Colleges 

Technical and Vocational Schools • . - • 

Hospitals ' ^ 
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In no sense is this list comprehensive. 0bvi6usly, there may exist other 
agencies oj: aspects of Agencies listed above carrying out 'activities 

) 

appropriate to the skills of career counseling. ^ 

The Student . There appears no essential, formalized selection criteria for 
the identification of potential students and their admission to the program. 
Even graduation from high school, alth^gh desired, need not necessarily 
be an imperative for admission. On the other hand, some admissions criteria 
to the program seems desirable In order to "screen people into** the program 
as opposed to "screening them out." Certainly, one factor for^c^^^Cdteration 
is maturity. Other factors are Addressed by the ifational Advil^ory Cguncil 
for Vocational Education who retoramended that work experience outside of 
education be required for all school counselors x^ho work with students and 
prospective students of vocational education. Along t^ie same line,' they 
futther recommend, "Individu|ils with rich backgrounds of experience in 
business, industry, and labor, but with* no teaching experience, be infused 
into^the counseling system." While the refere)ices may be directed toward 
professional counselors, it has equal applicabilitjt to para-professionals. 

One of the ironic findings of other ^human service or ien teds programs is 
that the so-called culturally or economically deprived student brings l^o 
such programs certain inherent advantages. The reaa^ for this statement 
is that hiiman service oriented programs need people who are sensitive to 
human needs of others — food, clothing, friendship, insecurity, loneliness, 
etc. These people must be tremendously resourceful, in particular they must 
be familiar with community resources — psychiatric, health, training, food. 



en5>loyTnent, recreation, housing, ' drus treatment, transportation, etc.. 
The disadvantaged student brings witl> him an arsenal of relevant facts tor 
^ survival that it wouj[.d take years to impart through th^ educational proccess. 
Furthermore} he has the capacity to empathize with those from similar 
circumstance. ' . • . 

The Faculty . When consideration was given ^ to the desired characteristics 
of. the teaching faculty, every source investigated indicated unequlVptsally 
that this person (th6 teacher) should be a practitioner. While the theo^ 
retical cognitives are desired and necessary, it Is imperative th&t the 
faculty member "be able to put his theoretical understandings to daily 
practice. For it is there that the theoretical combines with tfie practical 
and continued learning becomes possible for the faculty member as well. 



Being designed for the counseling field, this program shcj^ld out of 
necessity h^ve it^ specialized^courses taught by one who is, actively en- ' 
gaged in counseling. If the \rogram "courses were to be only an introduction 
to counseling for students who would later be receiving professional train- 
lng,*as would be the case in the general education courses offered under 
the various academic departments, this would not be necessary. If, on 
the other hand, the program is to provide both the theoretical concepts 
and the way in which these are to be translated into practice, the person 
teaching should have the skills and experience to teach the application I as 
well as the theory. This is particularly necessary where one encounter 
students already working in the fieldy/lf the <^ui"se materlal^^can^ be 
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translated into a valid practice it will be of little value to them. 



It was stressed by the project advisory cocnnitte^ that it was in^Jortant to 
keep in mind that the counBeling field has certain characteristics which 
make it different from many other career areas but comparable to human 
service oriented programs. Namely, the skills which this program Will im^ , » 
part are skills which will be put to practice on other human beingd. Among 
other things, these skills inv61ve understanding and acceptance of others 
and oneself whiqh requires a high degree of maturity 4ndA0bjectivity on the 
part of the *f acuity memb^3:,,,lfj;11? skills taught are to be used effectively 
and constructively. " , 

itegarding teaching competencies, the faculty member should e^loy an in- 

structional methodology which reflects the latest learning concepts and 

\ 

techniques, such as systematized learning experiences, behaviorally stated 
objectives, behavior modification, ^roup process methods, simulation, 
case studied, as oppoed to the giving and receiving of principles and 
techniques solely through the lecture method. It should be noted that 
counseling requires of the student that he become aware of himself as an 
individual. This is not likely^ to occur in the traditional classroom setting 
Self actualization comes through the djmamlcs of affirming others, and 
others in return, affirming them. For this to occur, it can and must 
have its manifestations in group discussions. 



The ^ynamics of the persons (students and teachers) should become an 
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intricate part of the teaching methodology. Joan Swift statea: 

' ' ' ' I . 

Through role playing, group process, and demonstrations, ttie ^ 

W students learn more about themselves and others. To have these 

experiences provided in such a way that they become constructive ^ ^ 
le'^riiing rather than ego-destructive experiences requires pro- 
fessional handling, a degree' of professionalism that is part of 
the training of the practitioner in human service professions, 
but is often not wlthifa the background of the academically oriented ^ 
college- teacher. / 

Because the students may be working with human subjects during their 

practicum experience, the faculty member must be^ present or available for 

assistance. Therefore, it is necessary that adequate time be ailoted for 

the facuJLty nifember to consult, supervise, and counsel students enrolled. 

Thus, one of the necessary elements in the success of this program will be 

available time for the faculty member to counsel individually with students 

as we^i as in small groups. * 



Although it is urged, that professional counselors who are active practitioners 
be sou^t aS program faculty, this does jQOt^ necessarily preclude the use of ^ 
other qualified persons. In fact, the spurceei for recruitment may be varie^. 
A recent study by the Cervter- for Human Services Research- at Johns Hopkins 
University amplified this point when they found aftel $urveying'^9ome' 150 
two-year associate degree human service programs thaj ther^ we^e- 91 
different. professions represented by ^the faculty. These results are re- . 
potted in Table I which follows** 

Career Mobility . Tlie concept of career mobility and its emphasis has been 
a major movement for the last decade. New; terms .such as "career ladder," 



^career lattice," and "horizontal and vertical career mobility" are refer- 

♦ 

enced throughout the literature relating to curriculum development. ^ The 
pujrpose of this emphasis is to ensure that no student is trained for a • 
"dfead-end" career and thus locked in job-wise. 

Thus, In the development of any curriculum attention must be paid to 

career mobility, both horizontal and vertical, since it is a keystone of ot 

•society. Vertical mobility, or proceeding up the career ladder, is of 

A ft 

primary concern to the student because it serves as an incentive carrying 
vi^h each upward step increased responsibility, status, and financial 



reward. 



Education is the key to vertical progress for the para-professional ,and 
therefore ,must be cautiously developed to minimize slippage on the way up 
the ladder.' The greatest slippage for the student could occur in his 
transfer f^rom a para-professional program to a professional program. To 
guard against thl's^ the para-professional, or tifc-year program^ should be 
given,?|]t:atus through the awarding of an associate degree carefully apticu- 
lated with' several baccalaureate pi^grams in local, state, or regional 
senior colleges and universities to maximize transferability of credit. 

For ;this reason, the project advisory committee was composed of repre- 
sentatives from several local colleges and universities^^^^^ttempting to 
bonntruct a curricijlum which insures maximum trans feralWJrltyii of credit as 
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well as iinoediate employ ability upon graduation presents a dileimna which 
deserves further comment* 

• . ) 

\ 

' \ 

\ 

The courses must to some degree to practically oriented as opposed t'b \ 

j 

theoretical in nature to permit the student sufficient opportunity to l4am 
essential skills necessary for entry level employment. Typically, in four- 
year programs, such courses are introduced in the junior and senior years. 
On the other hand, to offer on.ly the first two-years of a standard four^ 
year ,program does not adequately meet the needs of the eniployei^ who seel^s 
someone cOsj^etent In the utilizing of necessary job skills. To conclude, 
the well desijgned associate degree program in career counseling must provide ' 
the balance that the student needs between specific skill training and. a 
sound conceptual base upon which a complete educational program can be based. 

WhSt about horizontal career mobility? This aspect of career mobility • 
is frequently overshadowed by vertical mobility but is almost equal in 
importance since it has been discovered we change jobs on an average from 
four to seven tinges during our work history. Increasingly, the cause of 
this change results partly from increased job obsolescence and phase-out 
and the steady creation of new technologies and subsequent new job t^rkets.,^ 

Those careers associated with the provision of human anU educational services 
are presently in -the greatest state of flux and growth. Since the career 
counseling technician may be considered part of the family of jobs 
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associated with the provision, either' of human or educational services, it 
may be possible to ^(rovide the student with a core curriculum conHuon to 
many of the other programs. The advantage of this is that a student might 
decide after one semester or a year that career development is- not fot him; 
instead, he would prefer to enter the mental health field. If a core . 
curriculum had been employed, the student could have tr^sf erred from pna. 
program to the other with a minimal loss of credit. This concept^ is ex- 
plored furthfer under the section dealing with program content. 

. \ -.I 

Curriculum Model . ' ^ 

Having established the need for a program, .the next step i? that of develop 
ing the courses and learning experiences which will ,majce .up tlie curriculum. 
Again^ the curriculum planner should turn to the advisory 'fiomiaittee for 
assistance in the Identification of computational and^^nianlpulative skills 
which will be necessary as well as content and related knowledge essential 
to meet entry level job requirements. Rippey Yiotes that composition of the 
advisory committee might be altered at this point ^to assure. Representation 
of those who employ the type of person being trained, '*twp or so Who .are 
employed. in the skill position being trained; and one or more higher. in 
the organization - e.g. personnel director, dean. . " * 

Once necessary skill level determinations for job entry have bee^n made, a 
new set of questions can be examined. They relate to such issues as the 
degree of specialization to be required in the field, the length of the 
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training program, the nature the practicum, what decree is tb be awarded, 
the • relationship of general education hoars as compared wit^ hours in 
specialized courses, and so forth. It is necessary to carefully examine 
jthestf issues *had others in order to develop a quality program. 

The tluestion a& to degree of specialization is a particularljr.impprtant 
decision which needs early attention. In its publication The Gommunity 
Services Technician , the Council on Social Work Education reccfeaended that 
50% of a two-year associate degree program b* devoted to general education 

courses. Noting t^hat associate degree occupational education programs are 

• • 

not job training programs, but educational programs, Harris proposed that 
1^ of the curriculum (X5-20 credit hours) be in general education, 25% 
(15-20 credit hours) in supporting tehcnical and theory courses, and 50% 
(30^40 credit hours) in sjpecialized occupational' courses. Actually, the 
preceding recommendations are similar since the Council on Social Work conr 
bines general education and supporting theory courses together. It should 
be noted th&t the, above x^ecommendatlons relate to the Associate in Science 
or Arts Degree 4>^giams and not necessarily to Associate in Applied Science 
De^ee programs since they may require fewer general education courses. \ 

Recognizing that a program should not over-specialize an individual and 
thus limit horizontal mobility, Harris reconinends a cluster or job-family 
approach to occupations rather than a single highly specialized occupation. 
As a result, the graduate l^field-oriented rather than job-grlented. The 
career counselor-technician falls logically under the career families 



assigned to public service occupations* l^re specifically, the career 

counselor- technician may be assigned confortably to either the career family * 

of educational service or human services (See Table 2). Employing Swift's 

typology, the program would be assigned to the career family of human 

services whicn includes such occupations as Child Care Aide, Recreation 

Teacher, Geriatric Aide, Mental Health Generalist, and Community Services 

/ 

Aide. / ^ 

The cluster or job family approach permits the use of a core curriculum . 

at least for* the freshman year. This is, most first year associate degree 

human service or education program students would have a common core of 

general education courses as well as suppx)rting theory and technical courses 
• , • . ♦ 

which* comprise approximatJely 50% of the curriculum. 

The specialized' occupations^ courses would be the vehicle permitting the 
student actual job competence att an entry level. In coordination with lay 
advisory committee, these courses would be planned with job requirements 

in Bind, having a rather heavy emphasis on skills required to be performed 

* * *' * 

on the job. Some colleges, rather than design new specialized courses, < 

' simply create new curricula out of general purpose courses already in the 
catalog. Swift characterizes this as a '*general education" model in com- 
parison to the "career-oriented" model whic^ utilizes specially designed 

\ • 

courses in which theory and practice are integrated. 
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Degree of specialization in the curriculum also relates directly to 
transferabilityN of' credit which is an issu^ due considerable attention. 
General educatidH^ourses and basic theory courses *hich €^cti?)rise about, 
half the course work are transferable in most inst^ces to a senior college 
or univeEfeity. This is because they usually comprise the standard collegiate 
-curriculum found offered during the freshman and sophomore years. 

But what about the specialized course work? Can or will it be tr,ansf erred? 

With the "general- e(Jucat ion" model, transferability of course work would be 

significantly enhanced since the coursed already exist afid probably have 

gained recognitition academically and, therefore, arc readily trans fera:^le* 

Besides, this is the easiest way to start a new program since no new faculty 

4nay be requited or course approval sought. This pattern is usually followed 
« *■ 

by the senior colleges and universities as they seek to diversify their 
curricula with the addition of two-year associate degree programs • 

The "career-^iented" model, on the other hand, is more difficult to 
develop, usually more costly, an<y necessitates the developaient of new 
specialized courses, But, it more specifically meets the demands of the 
employer as to specific job entry skills as may be required. This is 
particularly so since the potential employer has a hand in the development 
of the content areas comprising the specialized course work. So, immediate 
em^loyability is almost guaranteeed since the program is hand tailored to 
employer needs. f 
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Obvioiisly, we liaVe described curriculum models at opposite ends of a 




curriculum typology continuum, frobably few curricula are pjy^kly the 
"general education" model as described 'in the "carrer education" model; ^ , 
rather, most may be placed somewhere between the two. As stated earlier 
in* this document, what is sought is a balanced curriculum which ensures 
maximum employability and maximum transferability. Local circumstance 
should dictate the particular configuration of each curriculum. 

Program Content . 'Before consideration of specific content, we shoui^be 
reminded that the curriculum is the total experience of the stud»it at the 
college. It is comprehensive in that it includes study, work, play,^eer 
relations, life styles, etc.. Unless a college recognizes and fully under- 
stands thi8,4it will be only particularly successful in its educational 
endeavors. 

Two dimensions o£ the Career Coujiselor- Technician program which Creamer 

feels should receive priority avei (1) an on-going process, and (2) an 

involvement* in the career itself. He writes about group process: 

Everyona entering. the career counseling technician curriculum 
ought tqbelong to a relatively small encounter- type group led 
by a skilled co-f aciUtator (and at time, co-facilitated by a4vanced 
students in the program). This grpup, -probably ever changing, 
fluid, and growing, should allow students to examine themselves 
and their goals, to'recetve feedback from pthers * as a^ continuous 
ptbcess and to provide input into the program design ittfelf to 
ensure. relevancy and potency. These groups ensure an opportunity 
for students to be hoi^st with thfemsel^es and others, to see 
themselves as. others see the^ tcj^^pracfice what they are leam- 
^ing in a lal^oratory type settingWto gauge their* readiness for 



real-world encounters, and sometira^ to feel a closeness to ojthers 
^ i^lch is afforded in no other setting. Groups ^row just like 
people do; they 'can remain a viable leamtng experience through- 
^ . ; oqt the tralnin?^ peijLod . 

Inclusion In the curriculum b£ a* fiel^d ,)^:pJe?rience or practictan should be 

• ' ^ 

an QSBential dimension of' the curriculita^y^ While there are many marvelous 
teaching Innovations 'emplo:^ed today in thfe* classroom, such as role playing 



and sltnulation^^games, it is imperative that the student have re^l-world 
experiences in which to try out what he has learned/ Until this is d<me; he 
cannot be considered ready, for employrtent. ' • 

One of the advantages >inherent 4n the career counselor- technician program 
is that the practicum can be administered frijm a college-Sponsored setting. 
That is, college facilities such as the counseling center can be utilized 
directly for the practicum of the student under the guidance of a practicing 
professional counselor. While cost and feasibility in terms of facilities 
and professional resources are usually a drawba)?^ in setting up college- 
administered programs, this would appear in the 4^e of the i^areer Counseloi:- 
Technician to not be a f^actor. Instead, this program might add significantly 
to the present services being rendered to college student^ Ah example of how 
this concept has worked with peer group counselor^ follows. 




In the last few years some very successful training l^rogra^for develop- 
ing students as peer counselors have been developed in community colleges". 
Los Angeles City College has to excellent program as does the Vermont 
Regional Community College Conmission and Project CAN (Carec* Advancement 
Now) conducted at El Centro College in Dallas, Texas.. The reason for this 
development was apparently to expand existing counseling and guidance • 
services available to students particularly for minority/disadvantaged 
students. ' From verbal and written accounts of theses programs, they have 
been immens<2ly successful which leads to two conclusions. . One, the Career 
Counselor-Technician can provide a necessary service to the college during 
thecpricatioum experience; and tWo, the concept of para-professionals in 
counseling appeai:s supported. 

Beside College-sponsored settings for the practicum there is also the public 



and private schools, elementary and secondary, as well as public agencies 

and.biisiness and industry. Since the practicum is an integral part of the 

curriculum il should be carefully supervised with' general* and specific 

learning objective^ spelled out. What should be guarded against is that the 

student not becomes just another addition to the general wjprk force and 

assigned at random to whatevei^ t^k the agency or institujaon might wish 

accomplished. * 

I 

Diversification, according to Creamer, should be automatically built intp 
the program. Rewrote: " ^ 

Diversification - for example, if a student anticipates 
working in a social work agency he may need more time to 
study city and county governments than the person preparing 
to work in a hospital setting. Some may need work in American 
minorities, others mor^ work in mental health problems. Pro- 
Jbably.all technicians need. studies in marriage and family 
. ptobleins and some greater need for employment market trends. 

All will need sikills in interviewing and' appraisal techniques, 
but some may nfeed typing and record keeping competencies. 
r43tablishing rkppart with verbal techniques will be Required 
*of all, but SQtae may need to do it in Spanish ots^French. 

Some of this can He accomplished in the general education and basic theory 

courses, but the practicum or field experience provides an Excellent 

opportunity for diversified" experiences. 



While the assignment of this study was to develop a curriculum for Carieer . 
Counselor-Technician, Harold Grant questioned the inclxisiorf^of the word 
"<;punselor'\in the program title. He noted that the ^ords "career^' and 
"technician" caused no pi?eblem, but to refer to the two-year graduate as 
a^coui|selor did. Can an individual with less than a Master's Degree in ^ 
Counseling be referred to in the technical s^se as a counselor? If so, ^ 
what kind of super person would be required |Oi»pe;:£opn those functions 
after only two years (freshman and sophomore) of education. Then, too. Is 
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it desired that these "career - technicians" be trained in the same manner* 
^as the traditional counselor. Isn't one of the reasons for proposing this 
new,, career the result of the inadequacies of the present counseling services 
as they re^te to career development and selection? Besides the preceding, 
there are more counselqrs now than there is demand. So, why would you train 
more counselors, as defined by tlie profession, with less skill, when the 
market is already flooded? 

It was Grant's suggestion that the program.be defined as specifically as , 
possible in order to acknowledge more precisely the nature of the curricu- 
lum. He proposed the curriculum be called Career Development Technician. 
Since we may assume there are different patterns of development among 
people, there is needed people (Career Development Technicians) who have 
an appreciation, if not at the theoretical level, then kt the practical 

level through observation abbut how people develop career-wise and make 

J 

allowances for the variations. Thus, the career , development technician , 
as conceptualized would be one who practices the necessary techniques but 
doesn't necessarily explain them or become an expert in any of them. 

■ - / . . 

In examining the^arecr decision process. Grant posited a sample theory 
(taken largely from the writings pf Jung) of career development. The 
rationale underlying spe^tfiG^ourse development can largely be ex- 
tracted from his comments. It was noted that Carl Jung hypothesized four 

. / 

kinds of behavior and classified them as follows, (1) intuitive and 
creative behavior, (2) sensing or concrete behavior, (3) feeling or emotive 
behavlorr-a^d (4) thinking or cognitive behavior. 

^It was postulated that certain of these behaviors assume priority at 
differing periods (0-6 years, 67I2 years, 12-20 years* 20-35 years and 



35 and \ver) during our life's span* This mdy explain in part, the f^ct that 



people's interests change during. their life. So, is it not reasonable to 
assume that there would be different patterns for career development among 
people? 

For the career development technician, he or she sould possess the tech- 
niques necessary to determine, (1) at what stage individuals are in theii: 
development, (2) assess where they are going, (3) understand their cultural ' 
context and the related influences, (4) assist the individual in the 
select:ion of appropriate models, and (5) utilize and organize peer group 
influences (for further elaboration 'on these techniques a copy of Grant's' 
paper may be Requested) « 

Grant adds a new dimension to the curriculum^ and sharpens the focus consideT*- 
ably in proposing a* title change from Career Counselor-- Technician ,to Career 
Development Technician. This does not 'necessarily preclude use of the 
original title Career , Counselor-Technician where such a program is accepted 
within the locale. It also does not mean that the Career Development 
Technician ,can only practice those techniques appropriate to Career 
Development. But the proposed title change does lend a sense of direction, 
plus. Grant provided an underlying rationale support iye of the suggested 
content 'to be indued. 
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CPBfefetn: RELATED CURRICULA 



From analysis of the precedljng* comments anT"^e8tlons as related to curri- 
culum models and program fontent, it becomes obvious that no one curriculum 
Is going adequately meet *the test. Furthermore, It Is Impractical to 
assume* that one curriculum could possibly meet the varied* needs and conditions 
of each college when yotr-tKmslder such intervening variables as financial 
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condition, student enrollment, variety of curricula, to. mention but a few» 

In the conduct of this. study, a survey was made as well as visits to some 
Instltufions which were In the j)rocess of developing, or already offering, 
programs similar to the proposed Career Counselor-Technician ♦ As previpusly 
mentioned in the study, there are^many different associate degree programs 
Offered in nearly every sttte which are human^ service oriented. "Briefly, a • 
\ word of description concerning four specific human service oriented pro-, 
grams now, offere4 at four different c^trmjunity colleges te^tfonably reflects 
what is likely ^current in other two-year institutions that have initiated 
this type of curriculum. / , * ^ 

Delgado Junior College in New Orleans is awaiting fin^l approval by the 

• t 

state council for higher education of its proposed curriculum for Human 
Services Technology. This program provides 69 credit h^urs and requires 
a supervised internship and seminar*<iurttig one session; aiso it is "career- 
oriented" in its design. , ' • 

i 
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El Centre College in Dallaa^^exas, employs the concept-tyf a common core , 
curriculum that permits horizontal f lexibil^j^ in career choice^|^ This 
program ^^^o includes a special designed course for teaching basic counsel- 
ing techniques entitled "Counjseling for the Para-professional.'* , . 



^ThQ North Campus of Miami-Dade Community College is more ''general education" 
oriented but provides opportunity for the student to specialize through* 
extemship assignment. 1^±3 curriculum requires 76 credit hou9s. 

Spartanburg Junior College in South Carolina has a. two-year degree program 

• * 

entitled "Guidance ^Personnel Afl^sociate", developed by a consortium of , 
community colleges in Florida, Virginia, North Carolina and .South Carolina. 
The program has not yet been approved by the state department of education. 
A likely reason for tJie delay in implementation is the absence of available 
employment for the students who might gra*duate from theu program. 

% ■ * , ■ 

The following outlines of these curricula may by tKis time have 'been ' 
modified, since they represent the initial concepts developed a year or 
so ago.* . * 



r 
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HtlMAN SERVICE'S CURRICULUM 
Delgarfo Junior Coliege_- 
New Orleans , La. . ~ ■ 



FIRST SEMESTER 



Course Name 



Credit 



Introduction ' to Human Services 
HuiAan Relations Laborator I 
Allied Health I * " • 
.English 141" or EN 101 
Sociology I •' . 
Elective** 
■ '0 



3 
1 
•3 

3 
3 
3 



16 



SEC 



SEMESTER 



Cqurse Name 
* »• 

Human" Service Technology I 

Psychology 1 

'Sociology II' 

English Xk2 or EN 102 | 

Specialized elective*" 



Supervised /3ja&ernship ' and 

Seminar > 
• . s • 



SUMMER SESSION - 



THIRD SEMESTER 



Cre(^lt 



*■ V 

3. 

. 3 

16 



'5 credits 



Course Name " f , • 

- ' • ' ■ ■* ' 
Human' 'Services Technology II 
Human 'Relations , Laboratory II 
Psychology ir 
Minority Studies 
Specijilized Elective* • ' 
Elective** \ 



Ctedlt 

4 
1 

'3 
. - 3 • 
.3 



- ^ 



17 



FOURTH SaiESTER 



. • Course Kame * Credit 

Human Services Technology III i 3 

Urban Sociology * 3 

Ppacticuin and Seminar 3 
Specialized elective* . ' ' ^' 3 

Elective** ' 3 



15 



*SpeQiali2ed electives in: 

Administration in Service Organizations (3 credit hours) 

Individual, Child and Family Services (3 credit hours) 

Delinquency Prevention (3 credit hours) 

Rehabilitation Technology (3 ^redit hours) 

Medical/Psychiatric Services (3 .credit hours) 
, • 

The- studenf will choose 3 courses. 
**Electlve8 : 

Matliematlcs, natural science, humsmltles, or business courses 
are recommended for/ these 9 hours of free electives. 
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Course Descriptions 

Aiy courses In the Human Service Technology series are constructed so that 
t^e person being trained is to be a '^generalisV and thus cover the human 
service discipline. Commonalities and differences are to be stressed, throuh- 
out the program. • • 

*Introductlon to Human Service-3 credit hours — This Introductory course 
will cover the humaq. service fields ^starting with the history of the human 
service movement and Indicating bifcef ly the rolS6 each of the current 
disciplines have played in its development. From this historical background 
the student will be led to discussing the extent of current human service 
problems, the need for various types of human service personnel and the 
possible methods of meeting this need. This in turn will l^ad .to content 



on the meaning of hunian service, the goals of human service agencies, and 
the values and ethics the student will be expeg^d to follow* Time for 
students to work on attitudinal reactions to this content will be provided^ 
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The last portion of t^le course will be used to present materials on the 

various settings which human service efforts are carried out, including 

public and private components of the existing service delivery system. 

^ ' ♦ • 

This section on service delivery will inclifde information on related service 
areas, particularly social service and health organizations, what services 
they provide, gaps and overlaps in thes6 services (with emphasis on using 
the New Orleans area as an example), mejtt^ods of referral and what kinds of 

4. 

clients are accepted. 

Jl -35- \ 
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*Human Service Technology 1- 4 credit hours-^Thls course is essentially 
a course in methods and techniques by which the student will learn to carry 
out the jobs to be assigned him in his umcoming internship. This course 
will provide knowledge and techniques for using this knowledge. 



It will begin with discussion on the helping process, reactions of persons 
to' stress and receiving hislp, and provide the student with skills and 
techniques in one-to-one and one-to-&roup contacts. Content will include 
methods of providi^, obtaining, and recording information in person and 
by phone -d^^otee beginning knowledge of how to overcome resistance in this 
process will be included. 



The student will learn how to locate clients in the consnrunity, how to ^lelp 

I 

them talk freely, and how to engage in other outreach activities. In- 
cluded here will be the assessment and classification of what a person's 
problem appears to be and when specialists of particular discipliMS should 
be called in, and how to provide a feeling of creditability and conH^ence 
by one's actions. Basic methods that students can use^ in helping the 
clients improve^ their social functionlnK^or manage their home affairs as 
wjtll as learning how to be an eTi5)athetic listener will be provided. This 
portion will conclude with instruction on how to mobolize individuals and 
groups toward self-help. Interviewing and recording ,skillsiwill be stressed. 



The remainder of this course will provide knowledge content that students^ 
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will need to parry out specific tasks* This will include general back- 
ground ip^^metiiods of assessing indi>rLdual or group activities to provide 
valid and reliable date, some background on therapeutic methods of inter- 
vention and their administration, and similar background to prepare the 
student to work in various settings during the upcoming summer internship*- 
Included here will be some general details of behavior that can be expected 
of persoqs. with various problems, and how to cope with these behaviors. 

Throu|s;hput this course, work in community projects will be required to 

aquatint the students with some of the functions of. human service agencies 

\ 

in their community settings. Field trips will be part of this course and much 
of .the course discussion will center around these trips and the student 
projects. 



With . these two 'courses. Introduction to Humdn Service and ^uman Service 



Technology I, the student will be prepared for the full-^me .internship 
during the summer session. ' ' 



^ *Humg!j^Servlce Technolof^y II- 4 credit hours— This course is intended to be 
an Integrative seminar following the intern experience. ^ It will focus on the 
community aspects of human service, the problems of providing service and 
aim at preparing the student, to take his place as a worker in the community. 
Specific role$ of the human service ^'generalist'* will be discussed here, a 
discussion to which students are expected to be able to contribute because 
of their summer internship. 



in more detail than Introduction to Juman Service this course" will cover what 
is involved in a comprehensive community seryice delivery program. Urban 
and rural service problems- will be discussed in more depth and more time 
will be spent in helping the student learn hew to jielg organize a community 
to meet its needs. The remainder of the semester will be on this topic. 

* — 
A part of this course as in Human Service Technology I, the student will 

be expected to participate in a variety of community activities.. The.=* 

aQ t i yttl^s-v^ll irb e sel^ted to stress the leadership and organizational 

abilities ^the students are developing in the training program. Freedom 

of .selection here will help.^e student determine or strengthen his choice 

J 

of a career area. 



*Human Service Technology III- 3 credit hours— This will be a course tau^t 
in a more seminar tjrp^ atmosphere than its predece^ors. It will attempt 
to integrate not only 'trie preceding human service technology courses and 
internship experience, but to tie these in with the remainder of t^ie 
curriculum and the concurrent practicinn. 



Further emphasis will be given to the student's self-awareness and the 
ability to control his reactions to qthers when carrying out his service 
functions/ Special attention will be given to the responsibility the 
worker carries when engaging in the one-to-one relationship with his client. 
Full discussion of the role pf the client advocate will be initiated, and 
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the tactics of the change agent in any nunber of settings will ber didcxissed. 



As a ^imnnation of this course, discussions of the future, of ftuman serwLcM 
will be held. This will include possible alternatives, public and privat^ 
for the financing of services, suggested future policies about^ human 

^ \ ^ 

services and ^ow students may influence these after graduation. This latter*, 

I: , , * * 

topic will cover how policies are formulated ami changed. 

9 

During this semester, i-there will be a concurrent practicum of six hours 
per week in an agency. This will complement the classroom experience and 
the two courses will interrelate. By this final semester of Work, the 
student* should hai^e made a career selection which relates to the realistic 
job needs in <hfi/community. It is hoped that this final field experience, 
will lead to employment for many students*. However, the final weeks of W:he 
course will be devoted to assisting students with methods of finding em- ' 
ployment or seeking other career or educational goals. 



*Human Relations Laboratory I- l credit hour — The laboratory is designed to 
help students learn more about themselves — their values, attitudes, moti- 
vations; their styles, personalities, feelings, and hang-ups. Group partici- 
pation, T-group, sensivity^raining and role playing will help the student 
experience and confront himself. 

*Human Laboratory II- 1 credit hour — This laboratory is designed to build on 
the first laboratory, field work and training experiences. 

-39- 
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^ *Practlcuab and Semlnar- 4 credit hbuTs. la the fourth semester, this last 

experience course offers the Student a chance to work in an agency of his 

choice, TJie'^ student will have th^s final opportunity to actually practice 

his knowledge and skills as Human Service Technician under college super- 
s- 
vision. • 



Specialized El^ctives 

The following courses will^e offered to give the stujdent an opportunity to 
s*tudy different aspects of social service in depth. These elective^ are 
desJ^gned to round out the training experiences of the students. Most, 
students will take one "specialize^" elective as a supplement to his field 
experience and two more will be chosen as desirable content areas serving 
to increase the students knowledge and scope of understanding of human 
servlc^e related occupations. Students will be required to take these 
"spe^alized" electives during their course of study. These electlves 
will be taught at night by professionals employed in the respective service 
areas. * 



*Adminlstration in Service Organizations- 3 credit hours — Fundamentals of 
administration and problems relating to public and private organizational 
decisions. Policy issues of -selected local agencies are the center of the 
^scussions and the role of the paraprofessional in organizational decision 
making is discussed. 
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*Indlvldual, Child and Family Servlce8- 3 credit hours — Individual problems, 
children's services and family services. Methods of . Intervention, gaps and 
overlaps In the existing services are considered with emphasis* placed on the 
role of the paraprof esslonal as an assistant; advocate and broker. The 

^ 

Student will choose the child, individual or family for specific theoretical 
consideration. - ' • 

^Delinquency Prevention- 3 credit hours — Recreation, storefront, police and 
the public school systems will be discussed as modes of delinquency pre- 
vention. Statutes concemijlngt juveniles and juvenile court proceedings as 
well as services and institutions for juvenile offenders will be discussed. 
Emphas^ will be placed on the role of the paraprof esslonal in juvenile 
vovkJ 

\ • 

. ■ .. ^ 

♦Rehabilitation Technology- 3 credit hours — Educational techniques in the 
major areas of rehabilitation including business training, home economics 
an4 industrial arts.. The roles of the State Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, rehabilitation counselors and the paraprof essional are given 
consideration. The student wilj. be expected to develop rehab ilitat;ive 
training plans and understand concepts of evalu§ttion and diagnosis in 
rehabilitation. 

• 

*Medical/Psychiatric Services- 3 credit hours — The jconcept of comprehensive 
community mental .health programs including theories of origins of mental 
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illness will be considered, from a historical perspective. Behavior mddi- 
fication, reality therapy and psyj::hoth erapy will be considered as methods 
of intervention. • 

Existing Courses 



SS 251 Sociology I 3 hours 

SS 252 Sociology II - 3 hours 

A survey of the discipline, its scope and methodology as applied to cultural 
analysis aift the social structure. An introduction^j^ statistical and 
empirical techniques is in^uded. , - ^ ' . * 

SS 221 Psychology I 3 hfcurs 



General principles and theories, methodolo^, hi^k|^ growth and development 
as to the^ bio-social factors, human motivation, the emotional and adjust*- 
ment process, learning thinking, and intelligence. 



SS 222 Psychology II '3 hours 

^^^^ 

A study of t;}ie development of the individual, how he perceives^hls world, 
adolescenses, conduct disorders, group relationships, attitudes, inter- 
personal reationships, and men at work, including his new environments of 
space and sea. Prerequisite: SS 221 
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SS'254 Urban Sociology 3 hours. 

Sociological approach to study of uv^an society. Historic, modem, and 
cooperative perspectives with major emphasis on demography, ecology, social 
and cultural, organization, social relationships, social change, dnd 
planning. Prere^quisite: SS 251 



EN 141 English / . 3.hour9 

*A first semester freshman course with en5)hasis placed on vocabulary, 
spelling, grammar and composition. 



EN 142 English 3 hours 



A second semester continuation of EN 141 with' additional emphasis on .report 
writing and business communication. Prerequisite: EN 101 or EN 141 or 
equivalent . 

EN 101 English 3 hours 

This first semester freshman course offers a review of graimnar with em- 
phasis on usage structure, research procedures, and coii5)Ositton of para- 
graphs, themes and papers. 
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EN 102 English 3 hours 

t 

I 

The studetrt is Introduced to li^ei^ature in this second semester freshman 
course. Standard critical appk>aches are explained and examples of the' 
various genres are examined. ^^Critical appraisal is learned through re^- 
search and the writing of papers. Prerequisite: EN 101 ^ 

AH 101 ' Fundamentals of Personal 3 hours 
and Community Health 



An ^introductory course in which* the meaning arid scope of health is con- 
sidered with regard to personal, family, and cora^iunity healCh. It offers 
a fundamental approach to optimum health and fitness; definition scope, 
attainment, maintenance, cause and preventions of disease. 

SS 14 1 Minority Studies 3 hours 

A course which explores the minority experience.* Historical and ethnic 
characteristics of several minority groups are studied as well as some 
related problems of minority groups. 



HUMAN SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 
Social Work Associate and Mental Health Associate 

' , EL CENTRO COLLEGE 

Dallas, Texas ^ 

* Tentative Curriculum Pattern * 



Semester I 

Eng 101 - Composition and Expository Reading or 
Com 131 - Applied Composition and Speech 

>Psy 10^ - Introductipn-to Psychology or 

HD 105 - Basic Processes of Interpersonal Relationships 

Hst 101 - History of the United States or 
SS 131 - Aiaerican Civilization or 
Soc lOi - Introduction to Sociology 

HS 131 - Orientation to Human 'Services 
Elective 



3 hours 




3 hours 
3 hours 
15 'hours 



Semester II 

Eng 102 - Composition and Literature or 

Com 132 - Ai^lied Composition and Speech , ^ 

*Psy 105 Introduction to Psychology or 

HD 105 - Bas|.c Processes of Interpersonal Relationships 

Soc 101 - Introduction to Sociology or 
Soc 102 - Social Problems 

HS 134 - Human Services Seminar • 
Elective 



3 hours 



3 hours 



3 hours 

3 hours 
3 hours 
15 hours 



^Students' planning the Mental Health Option must take Psy 105 during the 
first yeat. 

Suggested electives for 1st year - HD 106, SS 132, Bus. XTh (Beginning 
Typing), Bio 116, Hum 101, Spec 105, Conversational Spanish, PEH 110, 
PEH 257, PEH 101, DM 090, DM 091, DR 101. 
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Second Year 



Semester III 



Social Worker Associate Option 



Soc-204 - 'American iflnorities 
Soc 206 - Introduction to Social' Work 
HD 107 - Developing Leadership Behavior s. 
HS'240'- Work EKperlence Iqr Human Services 
HS 241 - Work Experience in Seminar 
Elective 



/ ■ 



3 hours 
3 hours 
3 hours 

2 hours 
. 2 hours 

3 hours 
';iL6 hours 



Semester IV> 

Soc 203 - Marriage and the Family 

Gvt 231 - Municipal and County Government 

HS 231 - Procedures in Social Work 

HS 242 - Experiences in Human Services 

HS 243 - Work Experience Seminar 

Elective 



3 hours 
3 hours 
3 hours 
2 hours 

2 hours 

3 hours 



16 



ours- 



Suggested electives for' 2nd year Social Worker Option - PEH 101 (Funda- 
mentals of Health), CD 136 XQhild Growth and Behavior), Psy 206 (Psy- ' 
Chology of Adjustment) , Psy 20^-^tial Psyphology) , HS 233 (Counseling 
for Paraprofessionals), Ant'lOl, Bio 290, Soc 231 (Urban Sociology)* 
Soc 205 (Statistics), First Aid, Rec 132, Rec 231, Rec 235, Conversational 
Spanish, . | , * 
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Mental Health Ksoclate Option 



Semester III 

Soc 204 - American Minorities 

HD,107 - Developing Leadership Behavior 

tiS 235 - Introduction to Mental Health • 

I 

HS 240 - Work Experience . in Human Services 
HS 241 - Work Experience Seminar 
Elective 



Setneate'r IV - 

Soc 203 - Martlage 6ild the-- Family . 

Psy 205 Psychology of Persofiali*ty 

HS 233 - Counseling for the Paraprofessfonal 

HS 242 - t^ofk Experience in Human Services 

HS 243 r Work Experience Semi^jar 

Elective . ' \ 



3 hours 
3 hours 
' 3 heurs 
2 hours 

2 hours 

3 hours 
16 hours 



3 hours 
3 hours 
3 hours 
2 hours 

2 hours 

3 hours . 
^ * 

16 hours 



Suggested elect ives for 2nd yeax Mental Health Option - PEE 101, Pay 203' 
Psy 207, Soc 205, Spc 105, CD 136, Gvt 231, Ant 101, First Aid, Rec 132, 
Rec 231, Rec 235, Ccf^versational Spanish. * \ 



Course Descriptions 



HS 131 - Orientation to Human Services . 3 -'hours 

A brief survey of historical development of social services in our society. 
Emphasis is on current needs, practices and projected changes. Will involve 
contact wiftk commimity agencies and give the student the opportunity to test 
his interest in people-to-people occupationc. 



HS 134 - Human Services Seminar -?3 hours 

A continuation of HS 131 - Orientation to Human Services with an emphasis 
on class di&cussion, sharing of experiences. A problem-solving approach to 
individual family, and community problems. 



HS 240-242 - Work Experience in Human Services (Field Work) 2 hours 

Prerequisites: Permission of coordinator of Human Services 
^ progtam, and concurrent enrollment in HS 241 or 243., 

e 

Practical occupational, experience in a social agency. 'Ten hours per week 

* . 
on-job experience is required du|flng second year of the program. HS 290 

wiir be offered first semest;ef'; HS 292 will be offered second semester. 



Human Services* (Course Descriptions) - cont. 

HS 241-243 - Work Experience Seminar ^ 2 hours . 

Prerequisites: Concurrent enrollment in HS 290 or 292. 
Problem analysis and discussion of on- job experiences in a seminar with * 
other students working in Human Services program, meeting two hours^. per 
week with p^gram coordinator on campus. HS 291 will be offered first 
semester; HS"293 will be offered second semester. 



HS 231 - Procedures in Social Work 3 hours 

Prerequisites: Soc 101, Soc 206, concurrent enrollment In 
HS Field Work. • 
The processes of social treatment used by social workers with individuals, 
groups, or communities* Concepts, principles, and ethics utilized by social 
service workers and questions of motivation, acceptance and attitude. 

J- 

Techniques of listening,^ observing, and recording which aid the student in 

♦ 

integrating his classroom and work experiences. ^ 



HS .233 - Counselling for the Paraprofessional 3 hours 

Prerequisite^; Permission of the coordinator, or con- 
. current enrollment ija 6S Field Work. 
Introduction to the principles and practices of interviewing and counseling. 
Exploration of the effectiveness of these techniques as applied to para- 
professional experiences of counselor and group counselor aides, mental health 
or social worker associates, and oClier *'new careers" in people-to-people 
services . ' 



Human Services (Course' .Descriptions) - cont* 

HS>^235 - Introduction to Mental Health ^ 3 hours 

Prerequisites: Psy 105 or consent of coordinator. 
. Concurrent enrollment In Field Work. 
Orlentatfion to mental health, history, terminology, current concepts^thical 
considerations. Analysis of Behavior and environment factors promoting 
mental health. Development of skills for identifying symptoms of maladjust- 
ment. Consideration of methods providing for emotional outlets and emotional 
control. 
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MEPAL HEALTH TEdHNOLOGY 
MIAMI-DAbE COMMUNITY COLLEGE-NORTH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Division of Allietl Health Studies 

MENTAL HEALTH TECHNOLOGY . • * " ^ 

* This two-year prqgram is planned Ji^help meet the ever- increasing need for 
trained personnel in mental health and related fields. Graduates will be 
qualified to function under supervision in social agencies, mental health 
prog?am8, agencies for chiTtt care or^^^^ior citizen^ and many other agencies 
offering health care sermces. Exteruship or clinical practice is conducted 
in, local health care facilities under the (supervision of qualified profess- 
ional personnel. (Associate In* Science degree awarded)* ^ 



FRESHMAN YEAR 



Fall Term 



Winter Term 



Course 


Course - 


Cr. 


Course' 


Number 


Name 


Hrs. 


' Number 


ORI 101 


Orientation 


1 


MEff 162 


MEH 160 


Introduction to Mental 


• MEH 180 




Disabilities 


3 • 




MEH 161 


Survey of Community 




'PSY 241 




Resources 


3 




SOP ZIO 


Human Relations • 


3 


PRN 120 


APC 160 


Expository Writing 


3 


SSS 101 


HEN 210 


First A^d 


2 
15 








SPRING TERM 



Course 
Name 

Materials and Activies 
Orientation in Comm- 
unity Mental Health 
Human Growth and Dev- 
elopment 

Body Structures & 

Function 
Social Science 



MEH 170 Recreation for Special Groups 3 cr, 



Cr. 
Hrs. 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

Is 





PSY 212 Djmamics of 


Behavior 


3 cr. • 
6 






SOPHOMORE YEAR 






Fall Term 






Winter T^rm » 


Coi^e 


Course 


Cr. 


Course 


. Course.. ^ Cr. 


Nut^r 


Name 


Hrs, 


Number 


.Name Hrs . 


MEH 288 


Seminar I 


2 


MEH" 289 


t 

Seminar 11." ,^ 2 


MEH 298 


Extemship I 


9 


MEH 299 


Extemship *II 9 


PSY 211 


Introduction to Psychol-3 


SOC 220 


Marriage and the Family 3 




ogy 








5SS 102 


Social Science 


3 


APC 161 


Technical Report Writing 3 


SOC 201 


Introduction to' 


3 




Elective 3 




Sociology 


20 




^20 
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MENTAL HEALTH TECHNOLOGY 
Information Sheet 



ERIC 



•1. Is a high school diploma or equivalency certificate a pre-requisite 
for this course of instructio^ 

Ans . ; Yes , with certain exceptions . (See current Miami-Dade 
Junior College Catalog; Section under "Entrance Require- 
ments and Procedures'*) . 

2. What subjects should I concentrate on (if still going to high 
. school) to better prepare myself for this program? 

Ans.; General courses for college preparation 

3# What is the length of this program? 

Ans . : 2 years 

4. Will I be participating in a hospital or other health agency 
extemship program? * 

Ans • : Yes 

5 . Will transportation to and from a hospital or other health agency 
be my own responsibility? 

Ans • : Yes 

6. Will a uniform be necessary? 

Ans.: No • . - * 

7. Can this curriculum be used to further ray education towards a bachelor's 
Degree in this field? 

•Ans.: * Not in this particular field itself. However, the General 
Education credits can be used toward a degree in Education, 
Psy^chology, or a related field. 

8. Will any physical disabilities keep me from participating in this program? 
Ans.: Not necessarily ^ 

9. Can you give me a brief description of my duties and responsibilities in 
this career? 

Ans.: The graduate is pj:epared to work with the emotionally disturbed , 
<or mentally retarded in recreational activities, - cottage life, 
jstoom situations, behavior modification programs, and a variety 
if educational and therapeutic activities. The technician assists 
the professional l,n delivering appropriate services. • 

^ ^ . -52- • 
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, Information Sheet 

10. Is there an aptitude test I must take before I can be considered eligible 
for this program? 
# i~ 

Ans.: None, except the Jlorida 12th Grade T6st or the Gtddance Test 
Battery which Is given by the College and iised to lietermlne 
acceptance In courses requiring selective admission. 
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. GUIDANCE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATE 
SPARTANBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
SPARTANBURG, S.C. 
SUGGESTED CURRICULUM BY QUARTERS 



Course Title 

FIRST QUARTER 

T-ENG 101 Grammar 

T-BUS 102 Typewriting 

T-6PA 101 Introduction to Guidance and 

Personnel Services 
T-PSY lOT General Psychology I 
T-HEA 105 Family > School and Community Health 



SECOND QUARTER 

T-ENG 102 Con^osition 
T-BUS 103 Typewrfning 
T-GPA 102 Statistics 
T-PSY 102 General Psychology II 
T-GPA 103 Occupational and Educational 
Information 



THIRD QUARTER 



Hours Per Week 



T-ENG 103 
T-BUS 104 
T-PSY 206 
T-GPA 104 

TtGPA 105 



Report Writing 
Typewriting 
Applied Psychology 
Administration and Interpretation 
of Tests 

Techniques and Skills of Counseling 



FOURTH QUARTER 

T-ENG 204 Oral Communication 

T-GPA 206 Role of the Para-Professional 

in Education 
T-GPA 207 Practicum - Education 
T-SOC 201 Introduction to Sociology 
T-EDM 108 Introduction to Audiovisual Media 



Class 



Lab. 



Quarter Hours 
Credit 



3 


0 




3 


2 


3 




3 




2 




4 


, 3 


0 




4 


3 


0 




3 


15 


5 




16 


J 


0 




3 


2 


3 




3 


5 


0 




5 


3 


' 0 




3 


3 


2 




4 




5 




18 


















3 






3 . 


9 


. 3 




3 


3 


0 




3 


3 


2 




4 


3 


2 




4 


14 ' 

• 


7 




17 


3 


'0 




n 

3 










5 


0 




5 


0 


. 18 - 




2 


3 


0 




3 


3 


0 




3 


14 


18 




16 
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, Uours Per Week Quarter Hou ro 

FIFTH QUARTER Class Lab* ' Credit 

T-GPA 208 Role of the Para-Professional r 

in Industrjr 5 0-5 

T-GPA 209 Practicum - Industry 0 18 2 

T-ECO 108 Consumer Economics , 3.0 3 

T-GPA 210 Community ResourcW. 3 0 3 

T-R£C 111 Introduction to Recreational Services 5 _0 5 

16 * 18 ( 18 * 

SIXTH QUARTER 

T-GPA 211 Role of the Para-Professional 

in Human Services 5 0 - 5 

T-GPA 212 Practicum - Human Service Agencies 0 18 2 

^ T-GPA 213 Educating the Minority Student 3 0 3 

' T-GPA 214 Community Relations ^ 3 0 -j^ ' 3 

Elective - ■ 3 0/ 3 

14 18 16 

Total Quarter Hours in Courses . 98 

Electives 3 

' Total 101 




\ 
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GUIDANCE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATE 

COURSE DESCRIPTIONS BY QUARTERS 

Hours Per Week Quarter Ucyrj 

FIRST QUARTER Class Lab, Credit 

T-ENG 101 Grqip^qr 3 0 .3 

Designed to aid the student in the iinprovement of self-express ion\^ gracnnar. 
The approach is functional with emphasis on grammar, d;Lction, sentence 
structure, punctuation, and spelling. Intended to stimultate students in 
applying the basic principles of Engliaif grammar in their day-to-day sit- 
uations in fudustry and social life. 
Prerequisite; None. X 

T-BUS 102 Typewriting A 2 3 '3 

Introduction to the touch typewriting system with enphasis on correct tecl;- 
niques, mastery of the keyboard, simple business correspondence, tabulation, 
and manuscripts. 
-Prerequisite; None. 

T-GPA lOlc Introduction to Guidance r.nd 

itersonnel Services 3,2 ' 4 

T-PSY 101 General Psychology I 3 Q 3" 

An introductory survey of psychology. Topics include pre- and postnatal 
development, the structure and functions of the nervous systems and glands, 
sensory organs and processes, intelligence, aptitudes and abilities, per- 
ception, motivation, learning, ^motion, personality, and adjustment, 

T-HEA 105 Family, School and Community Health 3 0 3 

A general course of study that includes family planning, sex education, child 
care, diet and nutrituion, personal hygiene, common diseases and health 
service agencies. 

SECOND QUARTER 

T-ENG 102 Composition 3 0 3 

Designed to a^d, the student in th^. improvement of self -exp^ss ion in business 
and technical con^os it ion. Emphasis is on the sentence, paragraph and whole 
composition. 

Prerequisite: T-ENG 101. 
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T-BUS 103 Typewriting 

Instruction emphasizes the development of speed and accuracy with further 
mastery of correct typewriting techniques. These skills and techniques are 
applied In tabulation, manuscript, correspondence, and business forms. 
Prerequisite; T-BUS 102 or the equivalent. Speed requirement, 30 
words per minute for five minutes. 

T-GPA 102 Statistics 5 0 5 

— I 

A study of the basic principles and methods of descriptive and inferential 
statistics. Included is the course of study are variability, uncertainty 
ani common applications of - statistical methods. 

T-PSY 102 General Psychology II 3 0 3 

An introductory -survey of psychology. Topics include pre- and postnatal 
development, th^tructure and functions of the nervous systems and glands, 
sensory organs and processes, intelligence, aptitudes and abilities, per- 
ceptiorf, mdtivation, learning, emotion, personality, and adjustment. 



Hours Per Week Quarter Hours 
Class Lab. Credit 

2 3^ 3 



T-GPA 103 Occupational and Educational 

Information ^ ^3 2 A 

THIRD QUARTER v ^ 

T-ENG 103 Report Writing ^ \ 3 0^ 3 

The fundamentals of English are utilized as a background for the organization 
and techniques of mode^m report writing.* Exercises la developing typical re- 
ports, using writing techniques and graphic devices are completed by the 
students. Practical application in the preparation of a full-length report 
is required of each student at the end of the term. This report must have 
to do with something in his chosen curriculum. 
Prerequisite: T-ENG 102. 

T-BUS 104 Typewriting 2 3 3 

Emphasis on production typing problems and speed building. Attention to the 
dail^elopment of the student^s ability to function as an expert typist, pro- 
dicing mailable copies. The production units are tabulation, manuscript, 
correspondence,^ and business forms.. 

Prequisite: T-BUS 103 or the equivalent. Speed requirement, AO 
words per minute for five minuted.. 



Hours Per Week 



Quaxter^flours 



Class Lab* ' Credit 



T-PSY 206 Applied Psychology ^ 3 • 0 ^'3 

A study of the principles of psychology that will be of assistance In the 
'understanding of Inter-personal relations on the job. Motivation, feelings,^ 
and emotlona are considered with particular reference to on-the-job problems. 
Other topics Investigated are; etnployee selection, supervision, job sat- . 
Isf action, and Industrial conflicts. Attention is also given to personal 
and group djmamics s^ that the student may learn to apply the principles o^ 
mental hygiene^ to his adjustment problems as a worker and a meM>er of the 
general community. 
Prerequisite; NoneV 

T-GPA*iOA Administration and Interpretation 

^ I of Tests , 3 2 4 

T-GPA 105 Techniques , and Skills of 

Counseling ^ ^ 3 2 4 * 

FOURTH QUARTER ' ... 

T-ENG 204 Oral Conpunication '3 0 .3 

A study of b^LSic concepts and principles of oral communications to enable 
the student to communicate with others. Emphasis is placed on the speaker's 
attitude, improving diction, voice, and the application of particular tech~ 
niques of theory to correct speaking habits and to produce effective oral 
presentation. Particular attention given to conducting meetings, .confer- 
ences, and interviews. 

Prerequisite; T-ENG 101. , ^ 

T-GPA 206. 'Role of the Para-Professional 

in Edutation \ ' 5^0 5 
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T-GPA 207 Practicum - Education ^ 0 18 V 2 - 

T-gOC 201 Introduction to Sociology 3*^ 4) 3 

An analysis of the society and cultiire dealing with social organization, the 
family, control institutions, stratification and social change. * 
Prerequisitfrt None. . - - ' 

T-EDM 108 Introduction to Audix^visual Media 3 0 3 / 

An introductory study of.- various audiovisual media applicable to the class- 
room and other instructional purposes. This includes the selection and 
application of materials, operation of equipme^n^, and the production of 
basic visuals. • * 
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FIFTH QUARTER 



H ours Per Week Q uarter Hours 
Class Lab* Credit 



T-GPA 208 Role of the Para-Professional in 

Iqdustry ' 5 0 5 

T-GPA 209 Practlcum - Industry 0 -18 2 

T-ECO 108 Consumer Economics .Tf . Q 3 

w - « « 

Designed to^help the student iise his resources of time, energy, and money 
to get the most out 6f life. It gives the student Opportunity to build 
useful skills In buying, managing his finances. Increasing his resources * 
to understand better the ^economy In which he lives. 
Prerequisite: None. ^. . 

T-GPA 210 Community Resources 3 \ 0 .3 

T-REC 111 Introduction to Recreational Services 5 0 5 

Introduces the basic fundamentals of theNjature^ scope, and significance of 
organized recreation services^ It Includes study of factors involved in the 
operation of basic recreation units, major program areas, organizational 
patterns, apd the interrelationship of special agencies and in3^titutions 
which serve the recreation need of society. ' - . 



SIXTH QUARTER 



T-GPA 211 Role of the Para-Professional ^ 

*HnrHum an Service s . 5 0 5 



T-GPA 212 P ractlcum - Human Service Agencies. 0 18 ' 2 
^ ^ ^ _ 

T-GPA 213 Educating the Minori ty Student 3 0 ■ ^3 

T GPA 214 Community RelationsX 3 0 '3 

Elective 3 0 , '3 



FINDINGS. Aty RECOMMENDATIONS ' ^ 

The impact of career education upon counseling services had become 
verx clear as the sl^y. neared completion. Every Inquiry revealed the 
need for more emphasis upon career counseling and Indicated that current 
programs are not really meeting the needs of the new stutfents. The 
study has presented very justifiable cause for the development of ^ 
currlcultim to prepare the caree^ counselor- technician and the ad hoc 
committees are very optimistic about this Innovative approach to career, 
counseling. Following Is a list of some significant findings: 
. 1. If an acceptable and meaningful associate degree program 

for career counselors Is to be fe^tabllshed. It Is ^mperatlve 
tliat an advisory committee be utilized . This commitfee 
should be broadly representative of the community including 
potential employers (e.g«> schools, human services, agencies, 
industry), as well as educators (e.g. senior colleges, 
universities). . 
i. While there appeats no essential, formalized selection / 
criteria for the identification of potential students^nd 
9 their admission to the program, it is essential that they 

be "people oriented ." Unfortunately, some counselors have 
mastered the theoretical and theoretical ^skills , but have 
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flot captured the indeptih spirit found In -a genuinfe 

helping telationship with another^ or as Rogers i4gKt . 

^ . , ■ ■ • :. i- 

States .they lack a sense of "unconditional pbsitlve ^; 

regard," Assuming admissions cri-teria are used^ ,they 

/ ' . ' ■ ' ' ^ / ■ • \ ^ ^ . 

should be*utilizQd to "screen people into^* as opposed 

to' "screening them but", ^ caj^.italizing on such personal 
^^"^ *• 

experitoces as a diverse job history. 



3. All sQutces were unaAimous In their conviction that the 
^ faculty member should be pWctitioner . it is import^ttit 
that the faculty member be able to^ put hip ^theoretical,* 
understanding to 'daily prdbtice* ^ Z** 
It is imperative that the curriculum provide for both 
. horizontal and vertical career mobility ; This can test ^ 
be guaranteed l^y inclusion on^the advisory committee ' * 
o*f representatives from senior colleges and universities, 
as well as from related tnifnan services arid .educational 
occupations* .. .• '. • 



5. A progriam shoulti not over"*speciallze jan indliirldualVai!id 

^Tt; ^ .f ' ^^^^^ 

thus limit horizontal mobilityV rather clusi^er or 
.iob-*£amily of 'dccupati6A]8 sHoul^^bfe^enploy^^d . As a ; * • 
public service occupation; Cci^eer coiij^iselArs. can be 

* assigned to the famtj^ of ; educational gervlfee or, 'hitman 
service." -The Joliiifamliy arp^roach' also permits - • 

tutllization of.jihe pore-. cur:piculum concept/* *• * 

6. Tg permit .^Imtfie^l&te-^ employ abl Id ty upon gradufatton / - 
it is"'nec6ss>ary thatythe oiTritulum can suf^clently 



qpeciallze to meet the demands of the employer as to specific 
job entry skills as may be required ♦ Unless careful, this 
^ can present a problem relative to transferability of credit. 
7. * The curriculum taust be viewed as the total experience of 
thg .studeiit at the college^ Including ^tudy> vork, play , 
peer reiaHbns, ^Ufe styles, «etc. > , Thu8, tfhe Institutional 

^ ■ ; > ^ , ' • 

gPYlropment is ail esse^itlal ingredient. 
Q. An on-gblng group process and an involvement in the .career 
Itself should r«ecelve priority in program development . 
It is assumed thatv groups grow like people do; they can 
gain vl^le learning experiences throughout the training 
period. The field experience as practicum must be an 
essential dimenAon of the curriculum. 

9"-. DivereifiQation should be automatically built into the 

r . ^ ' 

>^ r* program , besides college-sponsored settings for. t^he 

• practicum there is also public and private school^yf^l^- 
mentary ^d secondary, as well as public agencies an^ 
.# business and Industry. . 
• 10. Since tfjiere may bg assumed to be .different ptttemq 
of career development \among people, t|iere is needed 
* '. people Cgareer development technicians) who have an 



appreciation, if not at the theoretical levels then at 

* the practical .'level through observation, about how people 

* ' • d'eyelQp career'nrf.se and make allowances for the variances . 

V ''Jurtheif, .it is possible for the career development 

' ^4;echtliciatt to" possess the techniques necessary to assist 

•■ ■ .• .. ■■• ■ . -62- '\ 
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persons In the career d&velopment. 
'11. No one currlculim model or'proeraia Is satisfactory to 
meet varying needs of colleges implementing a career 



development program. 



Recoitaendatlons 



\. A proposed curriculum for the. career counselor-technlclan Is 

% « 

submitted as a trial, model. Jx is so designed thaf flexibility 
is permitted* at any P^nt to accommodate the characteristics of 
different locales. • * , 

2. A pilot stud^ should be implemented in Nev Orleana and at least 
^^o other locations in the region where ajl facilities are" f avor- 
a]^le to prepare the careei: counselor-technician in the community 
cpllege. ^ 

3J Support funds for the pilot study should be %ou^t from either* 
or both federal agencies and private foundations. 
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Model Currlcultim 

"Nf- Career Counselor Technician 

^ First Year ^ 

First Setaester ♦ * Credit Hours 

Geijieral Psychology I * 3 ^ 

Introduction to the English Language 3 

( *Intrbduction to Guidance and Personnel Services ^ 3 

. *F2rdly, School and Community Health ^ * '3 

Ele c ti ve * . 

Total Y 15. 

\ Second Semester Credit Hp\irg 

>v 7 

General Psychology II • / 3 

Introcfuction to English Literature , , , . " 3 

*Administ ration and Interpretation of Tests and Report Writing ^ 3 

^Occupational and Educational Information 3 

Elective ^ ' * - *3 * 

- . • Total 15 

s 

. • . Second Year ^ 

ri rst Semester -. C redit Hoursf 

^ .) 

. Math >5r Science ?^otirse . , 3 

Social Science course 3 
' / *Role of the Para - Professional in Education, Industry, and 

/ ^ Himian Services 3 0^ 

, ' AlttCerviewing Techniques and Skills , 3 

Practicum 'and Seminar - Obervation and Participation 4 

' • ' Total 16 

Se cond Semester * Credit Hours 

■ ' ' ' ' 

* 

Ifath or Science course . 3 

' - Social Science course ^ 3 

* *Comnmnity Resources and ^Relations 3 

^Coanseling the Minority Group Mefaber • . 3 • 

Practicum and Seminar - Observation and Participation 4 ' 

Total ^ 16 

Total Required: 62 

* ' 0 

*Ad2pted from the proposed Guidance Personnel Associate Program of Spartanburg 
Junior College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, as written in the Career Counseling 
Technician Project Report presented by Dr. Cecil L. Groves and Dr. Edwai?d A. 

' Kennedy, Jr» ' . ^ 
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Course Descriptions of Specialized Required Courses in 

MbSel Curriculum* 

^Introduction to GuiHance and Personnel Services 

This basic, course introduces the fundamental concd^s of career counsel- 
ing for students as well as for those already employed. GenK^l principles 
of guidance and the developmental stages of career growth are sunned. The 
role of the para-professional in career counseling is introduced. 

*Famtly> School and Conanunity Health (Course name and description from the 
Spartanburg Junior College proposed Guidance Personnel Associate Program) 

A general course^ that includes discussion of family planning, eex 
education, child care, diet and nutrition, personal hygiene, tommon diseases 

V ^ 

and health service agenMes. 

) • - 

^Administration and Interpretation of Tests and Report Writing 

This course teacher the administration and interjltretation pf important 
intelligence, voctional, and personality tests. In addition, essentials of 
report writing will be covered. Practical ap^licatW in administering a 
battery of tests and writing a full-length report will be required. 



•^Occupational and Educat jiott^l Information 

Educational and carejer opportimities will be explored in depth. Basic 
principles and methods of career counseling will be discussecf, with-^en^hasis 

on organizing counseling information so that the material is clear and the 

\ 

client can make his own career decisibn. ' , 

*Course names adapted from proposed Guidance Personnel Associate Program, 
SpartanbuYrg Junior College^ Spartanbfirg, South Carolina. 
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*Role of the/ Para-Prof esslfnal In Education, Industry and Htnnan Sfirvlces 

Jara-professional's role in all levels of the educational system, in 
business and industry, and in social service agencies will be explored In 
depth. Techniques and skills for ^he para-professional will be introduced. 
Relationships between the para-professional, professional and client will be 
discussed. • , 



*Interviewing Techniques and Skills 

Specific interviewing techniques and skills useful for counselors will be 
taught and will be practiced by class members alternating between the roles of 
counselor and couiiselee. Practice session^ will be taped for class discussion. 

^ *Community Resources and Relations ' 

This course will describe utilization of community resources as referral 
^^^ources for client's problems as well as for job placement. The counselor's 
relationship to the community is described. The role of the para-prpfessional 
as a liaison to the community will be explored and topics such as organizing 
and planning groups will be covered. 

*Counseling the Minority Group Member 

Before successful counseling can occur, the counselor^nd client must be 
able to communicate with each other. Thus, this course will\describe the 
language of various sub--cultures. Special problems and issuesVof .concern to 
minority groups are covered in depth. Minority and majority"gro«p/students 
will benefit from increased sensitiyity to each other's concerns. 
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^ *Course names adapted from proposed Guidance Personnel Associate Program, 
Spartanburg Junior College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
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Practicum and Seminar - Observation and Participation 
(4 Ctedit hours /semester, 8 contact hours/week) 

t ^ 

Course work, as valuable and essential as it is, is most meaningful when 
combined with a field experience, or internship, in a counseling setting. Only 
under direct supervision from an experienced professional can a student put into 
practice what has been learned from books. His/her weaknesses, can be spotted^iy 
the supervisor and the student can work to remedy these areas./ Thus, it is an 
important objective of the proposed program to utilize varied facilities for a 
required field work experience, which will be an integral part of the traiivlng 
offered. Potential field placements include educational, industrial and social 
service institutions. Schools at all levels, elementary, secondarys junior 
College and senior college can benefit from the services of a Career Counseling 
Technician, whose expertise will supplement the current Career Education focus 
it^the Schools. A Junior College with such a program itself will benefit from 
the internship program by utilizing Career Counseling Techtiician students in 
peer counseli|\g relationships. 

Students will work six hours a w^ek during two .semesters. Each agency 
that sponsors an internship will ptovide a liaison person to wirk with the 
Jimior College cou<(seling staff internship supervisor. Together they will 
arrange for appropriate observational experiences as well as direct the work 
to be done under supervision. Supervision is essential for the student to 
learn to apply the knowledge gained from course work. The internship supervisor 
will us^ rating scales to offer each student individualized suggestions for 
personal and professional growth and development. Each student will have the 
♦responsibility of filling out a weekly field work report on his activities • 

The field work be arranged so /fhat each student can gradually take on 



Qorc responsibility as coQq>etence develops* Students vflll progress from .an 
aide role to a position of Increased responsibility* An attempt will be made 
to place students In areas that work with a population of Interest to the 
'student workers, such as schools, businesses, or social services agencies* 

V 

In addition to the Internship assignment, a weekly two hour seminar led 
by a faculty member will be held, so that students can discuss their obser- 
vatlons and experiences, share their attitudes and Ideas, and learn from each 
other. , 



\ 



1 

4 
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Course Descriptions of General Education Required Courses in Model Curriculum 

General Psychology I ^ . ^ 

General principles and theories of psychology, methodology, human growth and 
development, motivation, the emotional and adjustment process, learning, thinking 
and intelligence. 

General Psychology II 

A study of the development of the individual, how he perceives his world, 
conduct disorders, group relationships, attitudes, and interpersonal relationship'^ 

Introduction to the English Language . . ^ 

This first semester freshman course offers a review of grammar with emphasis 
Sftn usage, structure, research procedures, and composition of paragraphs, themes 
and papers?* 

Introduction to English Literature 

The student is introduqed to literature. Standard critical approaches are 
explained and examples of the various genres are examined. Critical appraisal is 
learned through research and the writing of papers. ^ 



Hath and Science (courses - two required from the following: 

Mathematics 

Geometry, algebra, or trigonometry. 

Intoduction to Modern biology 

^ 

A general biology course with emphasis on principles of living thing§, both 
plant and animals, and of the relation of man to his environment. 

Introduction to Phyg1r6s 

lecture - demonstration course concerned primarily with the concepts and . 
principles of matter -and energy and their inter-relationship, ^^ajor topics 
covered ate; force, motion, atomic theory of matter, properties of matter, heat, 



sound, lighV electricity,^ magnetism and elementary nuclear physics. 



ic 
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Introduction to Chemistry 

A lecture - demonstration course concerned primarily with understanding, the 
principles of atoms, elements and compounds and their properties. 



Social Science courses - two required from the following: 
S6clology I and II 

A survey of the discipline, Its scope and methodology as applied to cultural 
analysis and the aoclal structure. An Introduction to statistical and empirical 
techniq>ies Is Included. 

Urban Sociology or Modem Social Problems 

Sociological approach to study of urban society.^ Historic, modern, and 
comparative perspective, with major emphasis demography, ecology, social and 
cultural organization, social VelatT-oshlp, social change, and planning. 



Other related course^^^^^iaffSrea at an Institution may be added to the list of 
elect Ives . 
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Course Descriptions of Electives in Model Curriculum 

V 

Electives - two reqtiired from the following: 
Beginning Typing 

For those who have had less than one year of typewriting iij high school, 
A foundation for spded with accuracy. Basic training on position,' touch 
operation, keyboard, skill-building drills, and probleli typing of simple 
. business letters, tabulation, and manuscripts. (Students should have a skill 
level of not less than 30 WPM to advance). 

Intermedia'te Typing 

Review of basic techniques with emphasis on speed with accuracy.' Letter 
writing, addressing envelopes, tabulation, manuscripts, rough draft copy^and 
office forms. (Students should have a skill level of not less ^ha6 35 WPM 
to advance). ^ ' . 

Audio Visual Materials, Techniques and Equipment • 

Inttoduction to Audio Visual aids of vaxloj^ kinds as applied directly 
'to library work. Instruction in care and maintenance of basic equipment. 
Production, care and circulation of transparencies,^ films, slides • Planning 
and execution of displays, exhibits, posters. , . 

Library Reading Services for Adults 

An introductory course in the selection, use, and' evaluation of bboks 
for adult reading, both informational and recreational. An evaluation of 
the distinctions of books among the notible, the pot)ular and the significant 
which meets the needs^ of the adulc^library. user. ^ 



Other related courses offered at an institution may be added to the list 
of electives. ♦ 
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APPENDIX 



COMMITTEES: 
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A. Planning Committee 



Cecil L. Groves 4 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Delgado Junior College' 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Sr.. Jean Lynch • * 

Xavier University 



H. G. Rockenbaugh, Assistant to 

Superintendent J« E. 0*Dowd 
Division of Career .Education 
State Department of Education 
N^w Orleans, Louisiana 

Ms. Lucille McDamell 

Developmental and Innovative Programs 

State Department 

New Orleans, Louisiana 



E. W*- Bashful, Vice President. 
Southern University in New Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 



Edward A. Kennedy, Jr., Assistant Vice 

President Rehabilitation and Studeat^ 
Affairs 

Delgado Junior College 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

Asa C. Sims, Jr., Academic Dean 

Southern University in Nev7. Orleans 

New' Orleans, Louisiana , ' 

Jarlianna L. Boudreaux, Assistant Superintendent 

Pupil Personnel Services 

New Orleans Public SeHools 

70j^ COTondelet Street * ' 

New ©rieans, Louisiana 70130 




Mohammed J. ^haik. Director 
Division of Education 
.Xavier University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 




Planning Committee Continqed: ^ 



Dean Milton C. Ferguaon ' \ 
College of Education 
Louisiana State University 
New Orleans, Louisiana, 

Dr, Jam^s M. Godard 
Special' Consultant . 
Institute for Higher ^ 

Educational Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 

S. E, Cary, Program Associate 
Institute for Higher 

Educational Opportunity 
Southern Regional Education Board 
130 Sixth Street, N. W'. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30313 



Advisory Committee ^ 

Kirby K.. Awagain, Director 
Bureau for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 

Dr. Julianna L. Boudreaux 
Assistant Superintendent 
Division oi Pupil Personned Services 
New Orleans Public Schools 

Dr. James B. Davis 

Director of Testing and Guidance 

Southeastern Louisiana University 

Dr. James Delee,^ Director 
Teacher Education, Certification 
and Placement 

Dr. Cecil L. Groves - 

Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Delgado Junior College 

Dr*. Edward A. Kennedy, Jr. 
Assistant Vice Ptesident 
Rehabilitation and Student Affairs 
Delgado Junior College 
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Advisory Committee Continued: 

Sifter Jean Lynch ^ 

Dean of Graduate 'School of 

Education • ^ 
Xavier University 

Dr* Asa Sims 

Dean of Academic Affairs 
Southern University in 
New Orleans - 



C* Business and Industry Coinmittee 
Fagan Scott 

Humble Oil and Refining Company 

W. G. Allee ^ 
Amstar Corporation 

George Chachere 

United States Post Office 

Guy Daniel 
'Chevron Oil Company 

Kenneth Evans • , 
New Orleans. Public Servic Inc. 

t> 

Ron Gex 

Sputh Central Bell Telephojae - 

Bob Hailes * - ^ ' 

Texaco l^ncorporated 

Ross McStay . 
National Super, Marlc6ts of- 
"Isouisiana, ' Inc. 

Roy S. R^ed 

Amoco Production Company 

D. Pabllc Schools Counselors Committee 

Mrs*. Lol^s E. Elle . 

Bell Junlpr High School ^ • 

Theodore R. Reed- 

Cohfeh Sfenior High School 
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^ Counselors Committee Cdatinued;*^ 

»..Mrs. Clarence Aycqx 
* Durham Jirciipr H ^li -9 <L hool 



Robert Ale3<:ander 

Bel J JunidrvHigh' School 



Joseph Brddfor^ " 
Landfy Senior High Scfiool> 
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